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Management’s Part in Personnel 
Administration 
By Sam A. Lewisohn 


Vice-President and Treasurer, Miami Copper Co. 


T IS, I think, becoming more generally recognized that proper 

personnel administration cannot be secured by the artificial graft- 
ing upon the regular organization of a disassociated personnel de- 
partment with separate functions. Progress in the establishment 
of a sound personnel policy can only be made through the line 
executives. They must be converted to a proper appreciation of 
this phase of their activities and the personnel department must 
bring its influence to bear through them rather than independently. 
All of this is probably quite trite by now but it cannot be too often 
emphasized as any other approach is bound to retard the personnel 
movement. 

Particularly is it true with respect to the relations between man- 
agement and the rank and file of workers. In this field it is quite 
ridiculous to expect progress along personnel lines unless the line 
officials including the resident manager be impregnated with the 
new spirit. Other production problems are too intertwined with 
personnel problems to permit of their being entirely separated there- 
from. The success of a policy of utilizing modern personnel methods 
to produce teamwork throughout the rank and file depends in the 
last analysis on the initiative and enthusiasm of these executives. 
The first objective of any such campaign must be to convert the 
latter to the program that is contemplated. 


Causes of Executive Indifference 
But first of all these executives must be imbued with a conscious- 
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ness that the adjustment of human relations within our factories is 
a major and not a minor problem and that as a consequence it is 
vital that they devote a due amount of attention to it. For one of 
the great difficulties to overcome has been sheer inertia. There are 
a number of causes for this indifference to personnel problems on 
the part of executives—some of which are particularly applicable 
to relations with the rank and file. If I were to list these causes | 
would say: 


First—Intellectual absorption in purely physical and routine ad- 
ministrative problems. 

The professional training of most managers has been such as 
te cause them to prefer to devote their time to problems where 
quantitative methods can be used and to neglect the psychological 
side of their activities. The problem of organizing sound relations 
in the factory is a sort of mixture of politics and salesmanship 
which is apt to be distasteful to managers who prefer routine execu- 
tive and administrative work or who are principally interested in 
the mechanical and engineering aspects of their job. 


Second—The class consciousness of the employing group. 

We have heard much of the class consciousness of the working 
class but we have not sufficiently realized that our managing execu- 
tives are often just as class conscious—an attitude inspired by fear, 
ignorance and distrust. Without these officials themselves realizing 
it this feeling increases their reluctance to focus thought and atten- 
tion upon these problems. 


Third—The belief on the part of some executives that there 
are larger profits in devoting their attention to other problems— 
financial, selling, engineering and mechanical problems. 


A Major Task 


Now one of the main tasks of the “personnel manager” and of 
“personnel workers” is to sell the conception that personal problems 
are major problems to the line officials and thus to overcome their 
lack of interest in and attention to these matters. The way is then 
clear to discuss methods and to see that the proper technique is 
used. Instead of building castles in the air about independent 
industrial relations departments owing allegiance to nobody and 
working through nobody let personnel men realize that theirs is a 
staff function. They will be most valuable where they get others to 
put into effect their ideas. 








Personnel Work in America* 


By Louise C. Odencrantz 
Employment Manager, Smith & Kaufmann, Inc. 


HILE the subject upon which I have been asked to speak 
Wi “Welfare Work in America,” I am going to take the 
liberty of changing it to “Personnel Work in America.” Sub- 
stituting the word “personnel” for “welfare” worker has been 
a significant feature of the welfare or personnel movement in 
industry in the United States, so that the word “welfare” worker 
has been almost eliminated from use and in its place are used such 
terms as personnel, employment or service manager, superintendent 
or supervisor or even industrial relations director. The change of 
terms indicates an important development of the movement in the 
United States. It has not been due alone to the widening of the 
functions of the former welfare worker, a fact which has happened 
in Great Britain as well as in the United States, but without change 
of name. 


Origin of Personnel Work in America 

The beginnings of welfare work in the United States were 
probably identical with those in Great Britain or France, and had 
much the same purpose. A report in 1916 on welfare work in the 
United States by the Department of Labor defined it as including 
“anything for the comfort and improvement, intellectual or social, 
of the employees, over and above wages paid.” A welfare worker, 
who was usually a woman, was engaged by the management for the 
sole purpose of looking after the welfare of the workers in these 
respects. 

The movement was a natural outgrowth from the awakening 
of the public mind including those in industry—both employers and 
employees—to the responsibility of industry to provide proper work 
conditions and protection to men and women while employed. In 
the public mind it took the form of legal regulations for hours of 
work, for guarding of machinery and other safety measures, health 
regulations such as ventilation and sanitation, and even the crea- 
tion of departments of labor and factory inspection and industrial 
commissions to study and enforce such measures. Among employees 





* An address given before the International Welfare Conference on July 4, 1922, at 
the Chateau d’Argeronne, La Haye Malherbe, France. 
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it took the form of union organization, to work out and to secure 
for themselves such necessary protection in their working conditions, 


Motives Behind “Welfare” 


In the individual plant this movement resulted in the manage- 
ment’s installing a welfare worker who would interpret within the 
plant this new conception of the responsibilities of industry. It is 
true that in many cases a welfare worker was engaged not because 
the employer was actively aware of any such responsibility to his 
workers on this score, but rather from philanthropic motives. With 
the growth of the movement came also the suspicion on the part 
of workers and union organizatiuns that the motive of employers 
in introducing welfare work was to counteract efforts at union 
organization. It was charged that employees would feel so satis- 
fied and grateful to the management for lunchrooms, restrooms, 
medical and nursing services, recreational facilities and generally 
improved physical conditions in the plant that they would be blinded 
to their needs for more fundamental improvements such as wages, 
hours of work or the lines along which labor organizations were 
directing their efforts for industrial betterment. The situation may 
be summed up in the famous phrase of a labor leader who desig- 
nated welfare work as “helfare” work. 


Transition from “Welfare” to “Personnel” 


Partly due to this attitude on the part of labor and in part due 
no doubt to the general Americin antagonism to anything that may 
be iabeled paternalistic, the word “welfare” has passed into disuse 
to such an extent that a program of a three-day national conference 
on the wide subject of industrial relations and employment manage- 
ment will not have a single reference to “welfare work,” either in 
any subject for discussion or in the official title of any speaker. 

As a matter of fact, however, the evolution in the actual tasks 
of the welfare worker has not been as rapid or as thorough as the 
change of name. Titles such as personnel manager, industrial rela- 
tions director and superintendent of employment and training, have 
had a tendency to outstrip the actual scope of the work, responsi- 
bility and power assigned to the holder of the title. 


Scope of “Welfare” 

The original duties of the welfare worker included usually what 
is now generally known as “service,” such as conducting a lunch- 
room, nursing service later expanding into medical service, rest- 
rooms, providing locker and washrooms, recreational or educational 
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clubs or classes, benefit societies, cooperative stores and even hous- 
ing. The duties related almost entirely to the needs of the employee 
as an individual person, rather than as a productive employee in 
relation to his work. Its purpose was to improve the physical 
conditions of the plant, the physical welfare of the employee, and 
to provide such other facilities as would bring more pleasure into 
his life by way of greater recreational and educational opportunities 
both for himself and his family. The welfare worker had prac- 
tically nothing to do with the employees as workers, either in their 
selection, qualifications, training, wages or producing ability, control 
of which continued in the hand of the superintendent or the fore- 
men. But it was inevitable that as her work developed, the welfare 
worker was bound to come into contact with these aspects of the 
worker’s life and gradually her work has been reaching into them. 
in many instances, too, the function of the welfare worker to stim- 
ulate action has been accomplished, as physical surroundings in 
plants have been improved and standardized, and as many of the 
functions which were instituted as welfare features have become 
recognized and accepted as the regular routine of operating the 
plant, and her interest lies chiefly in seeing that all is well. The 
better planning, construction and equipment of plants in general 
have provided many of the comforts for the employees which the 
welfare worker had to plan for and provide. The extension of 
neighborhood clubs and classes is diminishing her active field in 
this direction, and in some centres the increased organization by 
the community of clinics and nursing facilities is also absorbing 
some of the duties of the welfare worker. 


Public Activities Versus Industrial Welfare 


The tendency is for the community, as soon as it provides the 
machinery, to take over these functions. For example, in New York 
City a Public Nursing Service provides home visiting and several 
large plants have turned over all their welfare work in this field 
to this organization. A Division of Industrial Hygiene of the City 
is ready to detail a doctor to hold regular office hours in any plant, 
and also has facilities to make physical examinations as well as 
eye examinations. Hospitals are making a special effort to develop 
industrial clinics. Labor organizations have also been at work on 
this question. For instance, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union has established its own Health Center in New 
York, and in addition, has organized classes and clubs for many 
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different purposes. With these developments, the work of the wel- 
fare worker is rather to act as a liaison officer to connect up any 
workers in the plant with the proper social agency, rather than to 
introduce such work herself. 

These tendencies are in the right direction, for after all, matters 
relating to health, recreation and education are community prob- 
lems, and the opportunities for receiving such service should not 
be dependent upon a person’s continuing in the employ of a par- 
ticular plant. But welfare work makes an important contribution 
to the community both in helping to point out the value of such 
work and in stimulating public efforts to provide such services, and 
the actual experiences of welfare workers are an important asset 
in working out methods. 


Personnel Administration Stage 


In the United States, these changes have caused the welfare 
workers to turn their attention more and more to the interests of 
production, or the relations of the worker to the job, and the former 
sole functions of the welfare worker become only part of the general 
personnel administration. The World War with its problems of 
labor shortage, demands for production and the necessity for rapid 
training for the job, also gave an impetus to this movement. The 
result is that in some instances the entire supervision and control 
of the personnel of a plant is in the hands of an industrial relations 
director or an employment manager. For instance, in a large auto- 
mobile factory in the Middle West, one of the vice-presidents is 
responsible for the entire personnel and all industrial relations, and 
his functions include supervision of labor policies and standards of 
working conditions, shop committees, censorship of all employees 
quitting or discharged, training, factory paper, benefit societies, 
social features, safety and health. If the aim of personnel work 
is to increase the employee’s happiness, his physical mental and 
spiritual well-being in his industrial life, his initiative and interest 
in his fellow-workers as well as his works, and as a member of an 
organization rendering community service, his work interests must 
be dealt with as well as his personal interests. The real aim of 
welfare work can be accomplished only when the worker is a 
conscious member of industry. 


Personnel Work and Production 


Through the close inter-relation between such functions and 
actual production, the tendency is for personnel workers more and 
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more to get into the production end, or at least to work very closely 
with the production manager. So we find personnel workers all 
through the country concerning themselves with questions of train- 
ing, promotions, job analysis, time studies and rate-setting, methods 
of wage-payments, standards of wages and cost of living, wages 
and production standards, working hours and regularity of produc- 
tion. These are all matters of both production and personnel and 
the question now faces many personnel workers as to how far they 
should go into the production end so that the interests of both 
ends will be best served. Mr. Boyd Fisher, one of the leading 
authorities in the United States, has stated, “Personnel work has 
got to be a part of the production process of the plant. So far as 
it becomes divorced from the real business of the plant it is going 
to fail.” It has been the test that has been applied to many of the 
personnel departments since the War during these last two years of 
depression, and by this measurement, they have stood or fallen. 
Personnel departments that had definitely tied up their work with 
the production end have lasted through, while others, which had 
been added as a “side line” during the War either merely to recruit 
new labor or to attract it, have been discontinued. 


Scope of Personnel Administration 


The definition of personnel administration as given by Tead and 
Metcalf in their recent book on Personnel Administration, repre- 
sents on the whole the American conception. ‘Personnel adminis- 
tration is the direction and coordination of the human relations of 
any organization with a view to getting the maximum necessary 
production with a minimum of effort and friction and with proper 
regard for the genuine well-being of the workers.” 

The scope of the work and the form of organization of per- 
sonnel departments are almost as varied as the number of plants 
and personnel workers in the country. In some instances, the duties 
of the personnel workers are limited to interviewing workers who 
are then turned over to the foreman for hiring. He may keep 
records and interview workers before they leave. But his title of 
“manager” is one of courtesy, as he has little power of actual 
management. In other plants he is an executive coordinate with 
the production manager and is part of the operating body of the 
organization with his emphasis especially upon the human element 
in production. In other organizations the work is divided between 
several responsible heads who are in turn directly responsible to 
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the general manager. The significant fact, however, is that busi- 
ness organizations are increasingly recognizing that the handling of 
the personnel is a distinct function of management, requiring a 
responsible person in charge who can work out the best labor 
policies and methods and see that they are carried out. 


Work of Personnel Departments 


As to the actual work of personnel departments, it is as varied 
as human interests in industry. Much attention has been paid to 
the working out of methods of selecting workers. Psychological 
tests, intelligence tests and trade tests are being worked over and 
tried out, especially in department stores. The telephone and tele- 
graph companies have also spent considerable time and effort in 
formulating them; but as yet the whole movement is in its experi- 
mental stage and the old-time method of “sizing up” is still largely 
used. This method has been greatly improved in many plants 
through careful analysis of all jobs and careful attention by the 
employment manager to the needs of the particular job to be filled, 
as well as the ability and possibilities of the applicant and worker. 

Proper training for the job has also been receiving more atten- 
tion, through job-analysis, the training of instructors, and the estab- 
lishment of separate training departments. Many of the vestibule 
schools which were started during the war have been discontinued, 
' due to business conditions, but they were considered as successful, 
and some of the work will probably be revived. Considerable effort 
is also being made in the direction of foreman training. Plant after 
plant can be named, both in department store work and in manu- 
facturing, which have developed excellent methods for training 
employees, both as to subject matter and proper training of teachers. 

The problem of working out standards of production is increas- 
ing in importance as a function of the personnel department. The 
demand for exact information as to what constitutes a fair day’s 
work as well as a fair day’s pay, requires that such standards must 
be worked out. In some industries, where collective bargaining has 
been instituted, piece rates and wages can be adjusted only upon 
such a basis. Important however as this work is, very little real 
work has yet been done in this direction. It is a great field ahead 
for the personnel worker. 


Extent of Organized Personnel Work 


In the United States no statistics are available as to the extent 
to which personnel work has been organized as a distinct function 
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of management with a centralized department for employment and 
service. In 1916, the United States Department of Labor investi- 
gated 431 firms which were doing fairly comprehensive welfare 
work. 

Nor are statistics available as to the number of personnel work- 
ers. This would be difficult to compile as many personnel workers 
go by various titles such as “assistant to the president,” “vice- 
president,” or “assistant superintendent.” Some indications of the 
number, however, may be given. For instance, a publishing com- 
pany has compiled a list of 1,400 employment managers. The 
United States Rubber Co. has about 50 or 60 people in its various 
plants who are interested in personnel problems. Another large 
company has an employment manager in nearly every one of its 
42 plants. At the present time, the number of men in the work 
form an overwhelming majority. 


Personnel Associations 

The growth of employment managers’ associations will give 
some indication of the developments in the field. The first local 
association of employment managers was formed in Boston in 1910. 
It was not until 1916 that a national meeting was held, in Minne- 
apolis, to confer on employment management problems. The 
national convention held in Rochester, New York, in 1918 was 
attended by over 800 men and women interested in employment 
and personnel work; while at the convention held in Chicago in 
1920, the attendance was so heavy that no banquet hall was large 
enough to hold all those who wanted to attend. 

A report of the United States Department of Labor in 1921 
listed 60 personnel and employment managers’ associations in the 
United States. Incidently it may be stated that not one organ- 
ization included in its title any reference to “welfare” work. A 
few of these organizations are parts of the local Chambers of Com- 
merce or have been developed under their auspices. 

Since a national organization was first attempted in 1916, its 
name has been changed three times, but during the past six months, 
it has been reorganized as the National Personnel Association, 
with headquarters in New York City, Its principal membership is 
by plants rather than by individuals, and the control of the Associa- 
tion is in the hands of plants. Its purpose is distinctly understood 
as a service to employers, to promote personnel work and to develop 
personnel methods. Many of the local associations also have com- 
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pany memberships; but a few are organized as associations of 
individual personnel workers, who are specially interested in the 
field from a professional point of view. 


Personnel Work in Commerce and Industry 


Personnel departments are not limited to any one industry or 
group of industries. Department stores, especially those in large 
cities, with thousands of employees, usually have well organized 
personnel departments, taking care of all hiring and training, as 
well as service departments covering lunchrooms, health service, 
benefit societies, classes and clubs. Much of this work was devel- 
oped before the War, as the very size of the store and its personnel 
required centralization and development of these functions. 

Industrial plants have been slower in established personnel 
departments. Before the war, some of the large plants had welfare 
workers in the old sense, but centralized employment work was 
rare. Since then, however, there has been considerable growth of 
personnel departments especially in industries such as large machine 
shops and other lines requiring skilled workers, and this has meant 
that the field has attracted many more men. There is still the 
problem of the small factory which cannot employ a full-time per- 
sonnel worker and which yet needs the expert services of a trained 
personnel worker. 

The spread of personnel departments was stimulated during the 
War by a special division in the United States Department of Labor, 
called the Working Conditions Service, which was consulted by 
employers. Another factor has been the numerous consulting 
industrial engineers, who usually recommend such departments. 
Chambers of Commerce are also active in stimulating them. For 
instance, the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce recently 
made the following recommendations: 

“Employers should take the initiative in establishing in their 
own shops personnel departments ; or where, on account of size, 
this is impracticable, advice on personnel problems should be 
secured elsewhere.” 

The recent development of collective bargaining machinery with 
permanent impartial chairmen in the men’s clothing industry, has 
also given rise to a new form of personnel worker called the “labor 
manager.” His primary work is to represent the employer in deal- 
ing with the workers and the union, but his job also includes other 
functions of personnel management. In the case of small establish- 
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ments, one labor manager may handle the work of several factories. 
The spread of this form of collective bargaining agreement will 
increase the opportunity for labor managers. 


Training for Personnel Management 


Organized training for personnel management was undertaken 
extensively during the War when the great demand came for 
personnel workers. The Government set up 15 courses in repre- 
sentative universities and other colleges added their own. Some of 
these have been retained. Bryn Mawr College for women is con- 
ducting a two-year course in Personnel Administration. Harvard 
College also has a course. In New York a Bureau for Personnel 
Administration was started as a private venture. Schools like the 
Chicago and New York Schools of Social Work also have courses 
giving training in this field. A special feature of these courses in 
the New York School of Social Work and Bryn Mawr is the require- 
ment of supervised field work within a plant during this period. 
A one-week’s course in Department Store Personnel Management is 
being given this Summer by the Research Bureau of Retail Training 
at Pittsburg. The course is for department store executives actu- 
ally in charge of employing, supervising and training employees. 

In addition to these courses on general personnel management, 
special attention is being given to the industrial establishment as 
a field of work in the training of nurses for industrial work, 
domestic science students as managers of lunchrooms and cafe- 
terias in plants, and club organizers and recreational leaders in 
Recreational Training Schools. The specialization of functions 
within even the Personnel Department is broadening the field of 
work in all these lines, with more attention being paid for such 
work. An important part of the work of the U. S. Board of Voca- 
tional Education is stimulating the proper selection and training of 
plant instructors, and the Board has held several national confer- 
ences of plant representatives for the discussion of these problems. 
The New York State Department of Education has conducted a 
special course for the training of such teachers from the plants. 

The rapid rise however of the movement, the organization of 
“short cut” courses in personnel management and the lack of 
understanding on the part of some employers and the personnel 
workers themselves of the responsibility of the position has had a 
detrimental effe.. ‘ getting into the work men and women who 
had, it is true, acquired the elements for the job, but without 
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sufficient background of experience in industry or human contact 
and man management. A successful employment manager of a 
large firm in New York once said that she felt that her whole life 
had been a training school for her present job. Successful per- 
sonnel management needs this training as well as the knowledge 
of technique. It is a profession requiring a deep understanding of 
human nature and reactions and experience in dealing with men 
and women, whether they be the workers, or the plant foremen 
or executives or the employer himself! 


Attitude of Labor 


In the United States, the workers have as a whole had little 
share in the development of welfare or personnel work; but the 
present movement has two features which are going to affect this 
relation. On the one hand is the development of personnel work 
as an administrative function of management with emphasis upon 
the productive efficiency of the individual. On the other hand is 
the expansion of personnel work into the field of industrial rela- 
tions, with the organization of shop committees and employee repre- 
sentation, as well as cooperation with trade union organizations. 
To have such work carried out effectively, someone must 
be assigned to act as the medium, with time and understanding of 
the problems involved. The rise of the labor manager in the mien’s 
clothing industry has demonstrated this. As a well-known indus- 
trial relations expert has put it, such plans are not equipped with 
self-starters but require a lot of cranking if they are going to 
succeed. For instance, the drawing up of a collective bargaining 
agreement between the management and weavers in a silk mill in 
Paterson required about two months’ attention on the part of the 
personnel manager, what with discussions, investigations of similar 
plans elsewhere, and the actual drawing up of the agreement. 

The organization of shop councils and other forms of employee 
representation is on the increase in the United States; and, with 
this growth, comes the wider usefulness of the personnel worker. 
The attitude of the trade unions toward welfare or personnel work 
has become more favorable. This is partly due to the expansion 
of. the scope of the work of the welfare worker. Personnel depart- 
ments are being accepted as part of the productive organization of 
the plant, and not necessarily as a means of keeping out the unions. 


Gains to Labor and Capital 
Workers in general have made an important gain through 
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personnel work in the opportunity it gives for the review of dis- 
charges. An employee is no longer dependent for his job upon the 
whims of a foreman with full power to hire and fire. Labor turn- 
over is a serious disease of industry in the United States, and while 
it is due to many causes and conditions, the sole right of foremen 
to hire and fire is one of the big contributing causes. In fact, the 
influence that a centralized personnel department has in reducing 
labor turnover by taking into its hands from the foremen this right 
of hiring and discharge, is one of the best selling points for 
personnel work in the United States. 

Personnel management is also helping to bring about better 
industrial relations, not alone through its work of removing friction 
and its causes, but it is bringing management itself closer to the 
employee. As plants have grown rapidly, the foremen have become 
the actual employers of labor, determining their own labor policies 
and methods. As soon as an executive is responsible for these 
problems, it inevitably opens the way for better understanding and 
more far-sighted policies. It has helped to make employers better 
acquainted with how their businesses are actually being conducted 
in relation to the working force. 


The Future 


The growth of personnel work in the United States, as else- 
where, is going to be slow but sure. It must be slow and gradual, 
and sell itself on a sound basis, and not as spectacular fireworks. 
But it is also going to be sure, for the number of employers is on 
the increase who sincerely believe in its value both as an efficient 
business proposition and as a means of working out better relations 
between themselves and their employees. 
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“Forms, Records and Reports in Personnel Administration.” By C. N. 

Hitchcock. University of Chicago Press, 1922. Price, $1.75. 

The 128 pages of this pamphlet are almost entirely devoted to 
sample forms with an occasional page of questions which draw 
forceful attention to some of the underlying principles involved in 
the use of personnel records. These forms have been gathered 
from 26 concerns which are generally known to have made a.careful 
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study of personnel administration, and therefore, as a mere collec- 
tion of up-to-date information on the subject, the pamphlet has 
great merit. 

Quite wisely no attempt has been made to set down hard and 
fast rules for general adoption although certain fundamental prin- 
ciples stand out clearly. Any one wishing to develop a set of forms 
or to check up and revise present forms, would find this pamphlet 
most suggestive. As the author states in the Preface: 

“The purposes of this collection of forms and records is to 
suggest a type of data in the field of industrial relations which 
the management of a business should have at his disposal, the 
records necessary for its collection and some possible methods of 
presenting it for administrative use; and, quite incidentally, to 
illustrate the normal daily routine procedure of a personnel de- 
partment.” 

The contents of the pamphlet are divided as follows, with 
numerous sub-classifications : 

I. Functional organization for personnel administration. 
II. Forms and records for the employment section. 
III. Forms and records for the training section. 
IV. Forms and records for the health and safety section. 
V. Forms and records at the disposal of the research and 
planning section. 
VI. Miscellaneous forms—profit sharing, insurance and benefit. 

VII. Statistical reports for managerial use. 

C. R. Dootey. 


The Psychology of Industry. By James Drever, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil. 
E. P. Dutton, 1921, pp. vii-147. 


Industrial Psychology is in its infancy and except in the field 
of employment, the results it has achieved are not such as to con- 
vince business executives of its practical value. Nevertheless, for 
the sake of future progress, it is important that executives should 
know enough about the subject to enable them to give the intelligent 
co-operation without which progress will be next to impossible. 
Therefore, a book evaluating the experiments of the past end sug- 
gesting the direction of future experiments is highly desirable. “The 
Psychology of Industry,” by James Drever, fails to fulfill this pur- 
pose. Although written ostensibly for the layman, it is so uncritical 
in its statements, so lacking in practicality and scientific conserva- 
tism, that it is more likely to mislead than to guide those who read 
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it. To give but a single, though representative example, it repeats 
as evidence of the achievements of industrial psychology the reaction 
experiment with ball-bearing inspectors described by Taylor. This 
experiment has been frequently pointed out, but it is not generally 
known that its results flatly contradict the results of nearly 
all other psychological experiments with simple reaction times. And 
it is not generally known that the details of the experiment are such 
as to render it unacceptable both from a practical and a scientific 
point of view. Drever’s failure to investigate facts critically is 
characteristic and his book is therefore not to be taken as an ade- 
quate statement of the present status of industrial psychology. 
For executives who wish an acocunt which is both scientific and 
readable, Watt’s “Psychological Aspects of Industry” is recom- 
mended. 
Henry C. LINK. 


Science and Common Sense in Working with Men. By Walter Dill 
Scott and M. H. S. Hayes. The Ronald Press, New York, 1921, pp. ix + 
154. Price, $2.00. 

This is a good book. It is not a great book, nor a profound 
book. But it is a good book—a very good book. It gives the sort 
of information one might expect to get if he sat down, with well 
lighted cigar, after dinner, and turned to Drs. Scott and Hayes with 
the question, “Say, how much is there in this mental testing stuff, 
anyhow ?” 

In about one hundred fifty well-typed pages these authors tell 
you what’s really what, and some of what isn’t, in the testing game. 
You get no formulae for running your business—not even the per- 
sonnel end of it. There is no appendix, only three charts, and no 
pictures. The book is discursive, a little vague, and will disappoint 
those who believe life can be reduced to mathematics. 

To the Reviewer, who picks up fresh print on so much be-labored 
a subject with something less than avidity, the book is refreshing in 
its manner, and more importantly, in its viewpoint. When an M.D. 
admits he can’t cure a cold, you are more inclined to let him tinker 
with it than if he swore he could, and lied. So one trusts these 
authors more because they temper the hopes of science with com- 
mon sense and admit the limitations of any test to guarantee results. 

There are twelve chapters in the book. One is introductory, 
two are wholly speculative, five deal with physical and mental test- 
ing, and four discuss, respectively, a man’s history, character, desires 
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and instincts as determinates of his fitness for work. The history 
of mental tests is given, briefly, including the lessons of the army 
tests, and then an analysis of them to see wherein they are good, 
and wherein they fail. Trade tests are reviewed, and the necessity 
for supplementing them by other factors (such as the man’s previous 
history and his psychological dispositions) gets a proper emphasis, 

The style of the book is talky, witty, illustrative and so, read- 
able. There is no preaching and few conclusions. When the authors 
have finished what they want to say, curiously enough, they stop 
There is not even an index. 

If the Scott Company expects to avoid publicity through the 
medium of this book, it is likely to be disappointed. Perhaps it 
doesn’t. In any case, the book sells the idea of personnel better 
than most any other single book we know of. 

Exiott Frost. 


The Journal of Personnel Research. Published by Personnel Research 

Federation, $5.00 per year. 

The Personnel Research Federation has begun the publication 
of a Journal the first number of which appeared in May 1922. It 
contains three articles—one by James R. Angell on “Reasons for 
Personnel Research” another by Alfred D. Flinn on “Developments 
of the Personnel Research Federation” and a third by C. S. Yoakum 

on “Basic Experiments in Vocational Guidance.” These articles 
are supplemented by “News Notes,” “Book Reviews” and 
“Abstracts.” The magazine will appear monthly. The editors are 
Leonard Outhwaite and C. S. Yoakum. 
W. J. Donacp. 


Employees House Organs. By Peter F. O’Shea. H. W. Wilson Co., 

New York, 1921, pp. 122. 

If an employer has faith in the value of the printed word in 
organizing, educating and managing large groups of employees he 
should buy this book and accept the common-sense preaching of 
the editorial representative of Factory and System. If he has not 
the faith let him read this book until he gets it. Today more than 
ever it is essential if our reconstruction period is to be effective and 
lasting that we secure from the workman the greatest and sincerest 
cooperation for a maximum production, and if the house organ can 
assist in accomplishing this end or reaching its objective it is well 
worth it. I agree with Mr. O’Shea that the old paternalistic shop 
paper which reached down to pat a man on the shoulder is out of 
date. The house organ of today must lead a man by the hand, show 
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him the way, educate him, train him and assist in making him an 
important part of the entire works. House organs as a rule lean 
too much to enjoyment and entertainment and personalities without 
any definite policy clearly outlined and faithfully followed. 

I think a reading of Mr. Shea’s book will arouse a greater 
realization of the constructive possibilities of house organs, and 
beginning with the first chapter, which treats of “The Employees’ 
Magazine as an Aid to Management” right through the tenth chapter 
into the Appendix, which gives a brief list of excellent exchanges, 
one can find a practical suggestion, a worth-while thought, a con- 
vincing argument pleading for the life of the house magazine. 

F. P. Pirzer. 
Business Administration. By L. C. Marshall. University of Chicago 

Press, 1922, pp. xxiv + 919. 

No modern text book on business administration would be com- 
plete without extensive attention to personnel administration to 
which Professor Marshall devotes nearly one hundred and thirty 
pages including such topics as Introductory Survey of the Content 
of the Manager’s Relationship to Personnel, Personnel Administra- 
tion in Terms of Incentive and Output, Measuring Aids of Per- 
sonnel Administration and Organization and Administration of a 
Personnel Department. 

The selection of material for this section of the source book is 
all that could be desired. W. J. Donat. 


Employment Management. By Daniel Bloomfield. H. W. Wilson Co., 

1920. pp. 507. Price, $2.40. 

This useful handbook on employment management is 
designed to present the best material available on the subject. 
The book is a convenient source of material for the student and 
to executives who have little time to look up scattered articles. 

The subject matter is listed under the following main head- 
ings: Foundation of Employment Management, Aims of the 
New Science, Problems of Labor Maintenance, The Employment 
Manager, The Employment Department, The Supply of 
Workers, Placement Promotion and Conclusion of Employment, 
How to Figure Labor Turnover, The Cost of Labor Turnover, 
Medical Examination of Workers, The New Foremanship, Co- 
operation in Management, Maintaining the Working Force, 
Service Features. 

An appendix includes typical forms for an Employment De- 


partment. A usable bibliography is also included. 
W. J. Donacp. | 
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Wage Payment Plans. By Wm. O. 
Lichtner. Discussion by C. W. 
Lytle. Author’s Closure, Man- 
agement Engineering, July, 1922, 
pp. 44-45. 

This article presents a discussion 
of the article entitled “Wage-Pay- 
ment Plans” in Management Engi- 
neering for May. It points out the 
fallacy of attempting to draw direct 
comparisens among twelve different 
methods of wage determination when 
the standards on which they are based 


vary. RH 


Development of Personnel Re- 
search Federation. By Alfred 
D. Flynn, Secretary, Engineering 
Foundation, Personnel Research, 
May, 1922, pp. 7-17. 

An outline of how the Personnel 
Research Federation came into ex- 
istence—its plan of organization and 
constitution. W. J.D. 


Reasons for Personnel Research. 
By James R. Angell, President, 
Yale University. Personnel Re- 
search, May, 1922, pp. 1-6. 

This article is an address delivered 
to the conference on Personnel Re- 
search held in Washington Nov. 12, 
1920, which preceded and led to the 
formation of the Personnel Research 
Federation. “What we desire is to 
bring the best and most objective 
methods of modern science to bear 
on the problem” is the basic view ex- 


pressed. W. J.D. 


Engagement of Young Workers. 


By David McKail. Industrial 
Welfare. April, 1922. pp. 
144-5. 


This is a treatment of the subject 
from a medical point of view cover- 
ing physical development, eye in- 
spection, cleanliness, etc. 
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Farmers as Factory Employees, 
Industrial Digest, June 24, 1922, 
p. 1133. 

A short discussion favoring Mr, 
Henry Ford’s idea of combining fac- 
tory work with farming based on an 
interview with Mr. Ford by Bernard 
L. Johnson, editor of Farm Me- 
chanics. 

Mr. Ford’s scheme is to “locate our 
plants in country neighborhoods, and 
encourage our employees to own and 
operate farms. With the aid of mod- 
ern mechanical methods they will be 
able to finish their agricultural duties 
in a short period every year, and 
they will have the rest of their time 
for factory labor. They will thus be 
stably attached to the plant, able to 
make a part of their living outside 
the factory, and relieved of the 
monotony of continued work at one 
job.” 

Mr. Ford already conducts a farm 
near his automobile factory along the 
lines of his vision or prophecy as the 
Industrial Digest terms the scheme 
rather than an idea. 

M. M. J. 


Tests for Clerical Occupations. By 
Cyril Burt. The Journal of the 
National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, January, 1922, pp. 
23-27. 

A description of tests given for 
clerical workers and results shown. 
“In consultation with those familiar 
with the needs of the office in which 
the examiners were working, it was 
possible to deduce from the indi- 
vidual performances a rough pre- 
liminary list of minimal standards 
of merit for those capable of work 
of various degrees of efficiency: (1) 


‘for those capable of work of a high 


order of intelligence; (2) for those 
capable of merely mechanical work; 
(3) for those at present unfit for 
practical work, but likely to become 
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capable of it after further training; 
(4) for those incapable of any prac- 
tical work whatever in both short- 


hand and typewriting.” H.C. 


“Employment Methods that Puzzle 
the Worker.” By “Bill” Haley, 
Foreman. Management Engi- 
neering, June, 1922, p. 343. 

The writer of this brief article at- 
tacks employment methods from a 
normal viewpoint—that of the work- 
er. The suggestions implied nega- 
tively might well be pondered by in- 
telligent employment managers. 


A Manual for Stenographers and 
Secretaries. By Glenn G. 
Munn, Formerly Assistant Man- 
ager of the Personnel Depart- 
ment of the Chase National Bank, 
New York City. Administration, 
June, 1922, pp. 702-708. 

A detailed list of qualifications for 
stenographers and secretaries with 
specific. recommendations for rules 
for their continuous training on their 


jobs. 

saa H. C. 

Instructions to Workmen. By C. 
J. Morrison. American Ma- 


chinist, June 29, 1922, p. 954. 

The article discusses the two ex- 
tremes in giving instructions to work- 
men. In one method no detailed in- 
structions are given, while in the 
other specific directions are given in 
great detail. The writer reports on 
a method which has been tried out, 
where information is given as a guide, 
but puts no limit on the thinking and 
individual initiative of the workman. 

J. McK. 


“Need of Planning and Training.” 
By Frank H. Neely, Industrial 
Engineer, Fulton Bag and Cot- 
ton Mills. Management Engi- 
neering, June, 1922, p. 377. 

Excerpts from a paper read by 

Mr. Neely at meeting of the Amer- 


ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
held at Atlanta on May 11, entitled 
“The Southern Worker—His History 
and Character.” 

“Specific and scientific methods of 
training and scientific methods of 
carrying on operations must be de- 
veloped. The worker cannot train 
himself—he needs help, he needs in- 
struction, and he must have it.” 


Making Industrial Improvements 
Permanent. By Paul M. At- 
kins. Management Engineer- 
ing. March, 1922. pp. 153-158. 

“Why is it that the best planned 
ideas of business men so often fail 
to attain any degree of permanency ?” 

The author believes this is due to 
the lack of thorough training for the 
employee. “He may have the stand- 
ard practice instructions before him, 
but if he does not receive some in- 
struction in their use, he is not likely 
to make much progress with their 
application.” 

The author cites instances of good 
employee education by several com- 
panies—instruction in cost accounting 
by the Union Special Machine Co. and 
in conditions in the industry by the 
Square D Company. The latter 
course was conducted through the 
home organ. 

Instances of specific job-training, as 
distinct from industrial education, are 
taken from the Norton Company and 
the Acme Wire Company. The au- 
thor emphasizes the need of using 
good teachers, the mere fact of a 
man’s being an excellent “doer” not 
necessarily qualifying him for the 
duties of instructor. 

The author’s conclusion is that only 
careful thought will insure the prac- 
tical adoption and utilization of sug- 
gested improvements. “The way to 
do this is by means of patient, far-see- 
ing, careful teaching, based on writ- 
ten instructions.” 
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Western Electric Shows College 
Men Importance of Their 
Course. By A. Rowden King. 
Printers’ Ink, June 29, 1922, pp. 
33-36. 

This article discusses what amounts 
to a new form of institutional ad- 
vertising. While advertising to the 
students, the copy of the advertise- 
ments is written not around the com- 
pany, but around the men, their in- 
terests and their problems, conclud- 
ing with the suggestion that, in meet- 
ing and solving these problems, the 
undergraduate is laying the founda- 
tion for his future. 

One of the most interesting and re- 
sultful ads of this series is repro- 
duced in this article, having for its 
headline, “Does your P. M. schedule 
read like this?” It aims to point out 
the proper balance between classroom 
work and campus activities. 

C. M. P. 


“What is Wrong With Engineer- 
ing Graduates?” By H. E. 
Dycke, Head of Electrical En- 
gineering Department, University 
of Pittsburgh. Engineering Edu- 
cation, May, 1922, pp. 421-424. 

The writer recommends Educa- 
tional Industrial Co-operation in de- 
veloping engineering students rather 
than the contradictory criticism which 
is so largely indulged in at the pres- 
ent time. “A closer co-operation on 
the part of practicing engineers and 
engineering teachers will be required 
to clarify much of the discussion now 
being carried on. The continued 
silence on the part of engineering 
teachers and non-constructive criti- 
cism by engineers can never bring 
about the mutual understanding so 
necessary for the success of engineer- 
ing teaching.” 

Over-training and lack of responsi- 
bility are blamed for much of the dis- 
satisfaction which engineering gradu- 


ates feel with regard to their work 
after leaving college. Special train- 
ing courses into which they are 
thrown in so many concerns tend to 
irritate them. They have just come 
from school and they are mentally 
tired. Then they want jobs that come 
with them some responsibility. These 
efforts largely depend upon the 
amount of responsibility resting upon 
them. HC. 


The Need for Measurement in En- 
gineering Education. By J. 
Crosby Chapman, Yale University 
Engineering Education. April 
1922. pp. 348-352. 

This paper deals with the question 
of the amount of material to be cov- 
ered in courses in a given period of 
time. This depends on the attainments 
of the students under instruction and 
their capacity to grasp and retain in- 
struction. 


The Improvement of College Teach- 
ing. By W. W. Charters, School 
and Society, April, 1921, pp. 494-497. 

Those who are interested in peda- 
gogical methods as applied to adults 
will find some suggestions in this 
paper. Dr. Charters suggests that 
any member of the Department of 
Education (or a dean) could conduct 
a seminar on the improvement of 
college teaching with the full co- 
operation of his colleagues in the 
academic and technical departments. 


Cycles of Employment and Unem- 
ployment in the United States. 
By W. A. Berridge, Harvard 
University. Journal of American 
Statistical Association, March, 
1922, pp. 42-45 and June, 1922, 
pp. 227-40. 

A technical paper on the relation 
of the employment cycle to the busi- 
ness cycle and on the construction of 
a proper index for presenting the em- 
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ployment situation. The first article 
surveys the field of current data on 
the subject and attempts to construct 
a “continuous index to general indus- 
trial employment from the outbreak 
of the war to date.” The purpose of 
the second article is “(1) to present 
an index of employment applicable 
to general industrial conditions in this 
country in the ten or fifteen years 
before the war; (2) to check up this 
index with the United States Cen- 
suses of Manufactures; and (3) to 
compare employment with direct 
measures of production before the 
war.” 

The accomplishment of these pur- 
poses justifies the author’s conclu- 
sions that a properly constructed em- 
ployment index affords a guide to 
cycles of productive activity; repre- 
sents the course of the labor market; 
enables the employment manager to 
estimate the opportuneness of his 
labor policy just as the financier can 
time his operations by following the 
fluctuations in the volume of loan- 
able funds; serves as a satisfactory 
first approximation to a barometer 
of pecuniary buying power (inasmuch 
as wage-rates normally lag nearly a 
year after employment) ; and throws 
light on the social situation. 

M. M. J. 
Management’s Duty in Regard to 
Unemployed. By Wm. Leavitt 
Stoddard. Management Engi- 
neering, July, 1922, pp. 42-43. 

The responsibility of management 
in assisting to establish accurate un- 
employment statistics for the entire 
country is demonstrated and the 
necessity for basing such figures upon 
the standard work force and the num- 
ber of productive hours worked is 
pointed out. Account should also be 
taken of regular seasonal variation. 
A table used by one group of man- 
agers to furnish unemployment in- 
formation is reproduced with the sug- 
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gestion that this system be followed 
by groups throughout the country. 
R. H. 


Suggestions for Improving Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Statis- 
tics. By Thomas Warner Mit- 
chell. Management Engineer- 
ing. March, 1922. pp. 161-166. 

The President’s Conference on Un- 
employment showed that at present 
it is impossible to secure complete 
data on unemployment in the United 
States. Statistics on partial unem- 
ployment are particularly difficult to 
obtain. 

The author proposes a system for 
obtaining data concerning the number 
of man-hours worked. He tried the 
plan on several plants, from which he 
received replies commending the idea. 
Cuts show the questionnaire proposed 
by the author. 

The advantages to be gained from 
the wide use of such a questionnaire 
include the compilation of data for 
very valuable indices. 

1, “Index of the change in the num- 

ber of persons on pay rolls. 

2. Index of the degree of full time 
worked. 

3. Index of the whole state of em- 
ployment (combination of 1 
and 2). 

4. The average earnings per em- 
ployee per week, industry by in- 
dustry, and per industry as a 
whole. 

5. The average rate of pay per man- 
hour, industry by industry, and 
per industry as a whole. 

6. Index of the change in weekly 
earnings per employee, industry 
by industry, and per industry as 
a whole. 

7. Index of the change in the av- 
erage rates of pay per man-hour, 
industry by industry, and per in- 
dustry as a whole. 

“Furthermore, by grouping the re- 
turns regionally, the same indices and 
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averages can be obtained for each 
industrial area, results that may lead 
to interesting and valuable compar- 
isons.” 


“Selling Better Health to N. C. R. 
Employees.” By Dr. F. G. 
Barr, Medical Director, National 
Cash Register Company. National 
Safety News, June, 1922, pp. 17- 
19. 

An interesting account of a health 
program accompanied by telling sta- 
tistics. “The average time lost by 
industrial workers is variously esti- 
mated at from six to nine days per 
year, per employee. In the National 
Cash Register Company the figure is 
now 11.5 hours!” 

“More than 2,000 children receive 
health information. Many of these 
children, in later years, will become 
employees of the company.” 

mC. 


Salesmanship Tenaencies. Depart- 
ment Store World, July, i922, p. 
43. 

Marked improvement in the meth- 
- ods of teaching salesmanship are now 
being made. Vast untouched fields in 
the South and West are responding 
to the need for better trained sales- 
people. Since prices are falling and 
economy is more generally practiced, 
the need for a better line of selling 
talk is apparent throughout the coun- 
try. The aim is to make each sales- 
person a specialist in his line, thus 
giving quick, efficient service and 
satisfaction to the customer. 

R. H. 
Department Store Organization, 
Operation and Control. By 
Joseph T. Blatt. Department 
Store World, July, 1922, pp. 11- 
14,. 47. 

Although there is little literature 
on department store activities, retail 
organizations are beginning to realize 
the importance of education in their 


work. Certain schools as the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, 
The Retail Bureau of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and others 
are training men and women for re- 
sponsible positions in every depart- 
ment of the store. 

Mr. Blatt’s article (and the others 
to follow) are the result of observa- 
tion and training in department 
stores themselves. He discusses store 
organization under the headings of 
“management” and “fellow work- 
ers.” Under operation and control 
he speaks of the qualifications and 
duties of the merchandise manager, 
the service manager, the controller, 
and particularly of the personnel 
director and the head of the planning 
department. The personnel director 
has a number of different divisions 
under his supervision—employment, 
training, caring for the health, recrea- 
tion and social activities of employees. 
He should have a pleasing personality 
and be capable of co-operation with 
both the management and the worker. 

R. H. 


When the Prospect Says, “You 
Can’t Sell Me,” by John M. 
Garth. Specialty Salesman 
Magazine, July 1922, pp. 109-110. 

“Some Salesmen Give Up, but 
others let the prospect sell himself.” 

A plea for real service on the part 

of salesmen. This issue contains a 

number of articles of interest to 

those engaged in selling. 
j ££ & 


The Value of Service in the Mod- 
ern Department Store. By 
Walter Rosenbaum, President, 
The Rosenbaum Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Department Store World, 
July, 1922, pp. 5-6, 50. 

This article brings out the idea of 
service which has become the watch- 
word of business in recent years. The 
modern department store is one of 
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the best examples of service to the 
public. Every employee has an op- 
portunity to serve, whether it be on 
the floor meeting customers or in the 
“Hidden Departments,” such as stock 
and manufacturing. It is the service 
the store renders more than the loca- 
tion or price of its merchandise that 
determines the class of customer, and 
it is the efficiency of this service 
which assures the store success. 
R. H. 
What About Loans to Employees? 
By Willoughby G. Walling, 
Pres., The Chicago Morris Plan 
Bank. System. June, 1922. 
Pp. 701, 702, 734, 737- 

The writer describes at some length 
the general program of the ninety- 
eight Morris Plan Banks which are 
located in as many different cities 
and towns throughout the United 
States. The Morris Plan Bank oper- 
ates for “the average citizen who is 
generally the employee of an indus- 
trial or a commercial corporation.” 
Employers in large department stores, 
large industrial establishments and 
their like, in many instances, have ad- 
vised their employees to use these 
banks for borrowing and for saving. 
In some cases company loan associa- 
tions have been discontinued where 
Morris Plan Banks have been estab- 
lished. 

One of the strongest arguments for 
the Morris Plan Bank as it is de- 
scribed in this article is its willing- 
ness to make loans to the small-sal- 
aried individual in a manner which 
in no way deprives him of his self- 
respect. 

The Worcester Industrial Savings 
Plan As Started. By Crompton 
J. Knowles Loom Works. In- 
dustry, June 10, 1922. 

Most savings plans lack the ele- 
ments of safety which should be the 
first consideration. This can be 
found in Mutual Savings Banks of 


New England. The article explains 
how the Crompton J. Knowles Loom 
Works promoted the plan and how 
it has worked, 

W. J. D. 


Report of Lecture Conference for 
Welfare Supervisors. Pp. 1-86. 
Price, 2s 6d. 

The proceeding of the Lecture Con- 
ference for Welfare Supervisors held 
at Balliol College Oxford, September 
17-20, 1920, and organized by the 
Industrial Welfare Society (51 Palace 
St., West Minster, S. W. I.) include 
beside discussion lectures on: The 
Economic Background, Education and 
Welfare, Industrial Psychology, Hu- 
man Factor in Industry, Health in 
Industry, Modern Industrial Ten- 


dencies. 
W. J. D. 


Work of a Welfare Committee. In- 
dustrial Welfare. May, 1922. 
p. 178, 

A description of the welfare work 
of Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease & 
Co., at Stockton-on-Teas, England. 
Making Co-Partnership a Success. 

By Albert Barrett, J. P., Chair- 
man of Barrett & Co., Ltd. 
Industrial Welfare, January, 
1922, pp. 12-13. 

Argues profit sharing, social activi- 
ties and the rewarding of suggestions. 

W. J. D. 


“Industrial Stability Through the 
Home.” By W. A. Grieves, 
Asst. Sec. and Supt. of Welfare, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. One 
Hundred Per Cent Management, 
June, 1922, pp. 60, 62, 78. 

A brief article showing that indus- 
trial stability has been realized 
through making available facilities 
for home owning by employees of 
the Jeffrey Mfg. Co. Labor turnover 
has been reduced, in the last ten 
years, from one hundred and fifty per 
cent to about thirty. 
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How to Use Illustrations. By James 
Robinson, Editor, Smith’s Dock 
Monthly. Industrial Welfare. 
May, 1922. pp. 182-3. 

The superiority of the illustrated 
magazine needs no argument. Advice 
as to how to select, secure and use 
pictures is to the point. 

Making Happiness a By-Product of 
Industry. By Geo. W. Hanley. 
Industrial management. May, 
1922. pp. 287-291. 

Mr. Hanley has spent two years in 
effecting the organization of the 
Armco Association. 

“This association is a separate and 
distinct unit from the American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, and the member- 
ship is made up exclusively of Armco 
people—no one else is eligible to join. 
Through the plan of organization, all 
Armco people, from the President to 
the most humble position, have equal 
opportunity and right to determine 
the activities and policies of their 
leisure time organization, and to de- 
termine what may or may not be done 
for their pleasure and benefit.’”’” Pop- 
ular vote elects a Board of Directors, 
whose duty it is, among others, to de- 
velop programs of activities. Every- 
one is on an equal basis. Employer 
and employees participate in all of the 
activities and thus become really ac- 
quainted with the social side of each 
other. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of this organization is its policy of 
honest non-paternalism. Recently it 
bought a large building for a club- 
house as an association project. Hos- 
pital, orchestra, baseball teams and 
tennis courts are among its projects. 

“Through the activities of the or- 
ganization and the co-operative man- 
ner in which recreation and amuse- 
ment are worked out, not only is 
everyone in it personally benefited, 
but the Company on its part also re- 
ceives the indirect benefit of satisfac- 


tory, happy and contented men who 
take pride in their work.” 
Getting Articles for Works Maga. 
zines. By the Editor of the 
N. C. R. News. Industrial Wel- 
fare. April, 1922. pp. 147-8. 
It is more important to get contrib. 
uted material than to have always 
high-grade material. Helps to cor- 
respondents bring in results. Make 
the provision of items easy. Inter- 
views and cartoons are desirable. Pic. 
tures can be used to advantage. 


“Shop Publicity.” By Kenneth C. 
Park. The Blue Pencil, June, 
1922, pp. 36-37. 

The fifth chapter of Kenneth C. 
Park’s “Shop Publicity” appears in 
the June issue of The Blue Pencil. 
Mr. Park, who is editor of Reo 
Spirit, of the Reo Motor Car Co, 
hits a very strong note in this chap- 
ter and we believe it should be read 
very carefully because it contains a 
truth quite frequently overlooked by 
executives who assign to the task of 
editing house organs a person lacking 
entirely the printer’s craft. Mr. Park 
believes that editor either must have 
or must acquire the printer’s art. 

P. F. 


One Value of Employee’s Maga- 
zines. By Sands C. Chipman, 
Director, House-Organ Depart- 
ment of the Thurlow Advertis- 
ing Service, Boston, Mass. Ad- 
ministration, June, 1922, pp. 727- 
731. 

A story of the discovery of un- 
known abilities of employees through 
articles of theirs which appeared in 
an Employee’s Magazine which 
opened a new avenue for intelligent 
placement. 

“The president had discovered what 
few masters of our great industrial 
organization ever learn—that one of 
the most valuable features of an 
Employee Magazine can be its revela- 
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tion of the men with ideas within 

the organization—that is, the right 

men for the right jobs.” 
x. ¢. 

“Wage-Payment Plans—A Discus- 
sion.” By Harrington Emer- 
son. Management Engineering, 
June, 1922, pp. 370-372. 

A detailed comparison of six plans 
of wage payments with chart. 

The Columbia Trust Co. Plan: 
Law and Order, May, 1922, p. 
135. 

A description of the profit-sharing, 
pension and death benefit plan of 
the Columbia Trust Co. of New York. 

W. Jj. D. 

Employees’ Inventions. Industrial 
Welfare. May, 1922. pp. 178-9. 

How the Great Western Railway 
handles employee inventions by means 
of a gratuity commensurate with the 
importance and value of the idea. 


The Psychology Course in Business 
Education. By Z. Clark Dick- 
inson. The Journal of Political 
Economy, February, 1922, pp. 
88-97. 

The author favors a general course 
in psychology for all business stu- 
dents based upon the reasons that 
they will all be advertisers and sellers 
to some extent; all must forecast the 
future drifts of demand and public 
opinion and all of them need de- 
fenses against selling offenses; in ad- 
dition they will need to make accu- 
rate concepts of intelligence, apti- 
tude and incentives, and to under- 
stand the psychology of learning and 
skill, fatigue and nervousness. He 
outlines the main directions of this 
“human engineering” course as (1) 
in merchandising and (2) in manag- 
ing men (one’s self as well as subor- 
dinates). While admitting that 
much of what is now taught for 
probable fact will later be discarded 
he yet claims that the science as a 


whole will make great strides in the 
next few decades and believes that 
students who learn the psychological 
alphabet to-day will be able to find 
and to use the more accurately ma- 
terials which will be brought forth 
by specialists tomorrow. Finally he 
says, “From the cultural as well as 
from the practical point of view, 
therefore, psychology has a utility 
to any business student which can be 
equaled by few other disciplines.” 
x. Cc 


“A Program for Psychology in a 
College of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration.” By F. Richard- 
son-Robinson, F. A. Kingsbury, 
and C. S. Robinson. The Journal 
of Political Economy, February, 
1922, pp. 98-107. 

An article in which the authors give 
the details of a course in psychology 
as applied to business and ask and 
answer such questions as “what 
courses in psychology should be 
offered for the student of business?” 
“What topics should be included in 
the first and second courses?” 
“What should be the preparation of 
the teacher of such courses?” “Why 
not, after all, leave the relating of 
psychology and business to the stu- 
dent, who should be given good gen- 
eral training in the attitude, content, 
and technique of psychology? If this 
training is well done, should it not 
transfer to the business field?” 


a. 


Courses In Foreign Trade. By 
J. E. Moffatt. Journal of Politi- 
cal Economy, June, 1922, pp. 398- 
403. 
The author concludes that: 
1. Foreign trade courses are a 
co..uparatively recent development. 
2. They are confined to a very 
limited number of schools. 
3. In the great majority of cases 
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the work is still confined to one or 
two general courses. 

4. The number of enrollments 
shows rapid growth of interest. 

5. Itis difficult to secure sufficient- 
ly comprehensive texts. 

6. The teaching is still largely in 
the experimental stage. 

7. There is serious need of some 
adequate plan for the placing of stu- 
dents in foreign trade positions. 

W. J. D. 


Scientific Methods and Business 
Success. By H. G. Kenagy, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of Personnel Research, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Ad- 
ministration, June, 1922, pp. 664- 
668. 

The writer of this article presents 
a true evaluation of business success 
through the kind of individual effort 
which does not take into account 
education, intelligence and _ skill. 

“Materials and processes of manu- 
facture are now given the benefit of 
specialized intelligence; but organiza- 
tion, distribution, and management of 
personnel are yet virgin fields for ap- 
plication of special training and 
scientific methods.” 

“Perhaps some men without edu- 
cated brains do become leaders but, 
if so, they succeed in spite of the 
handicaps and not because of it.” 

m= <. 


Basic Experiments in Vocational 
Guidance. By C. S. Yoakum, 
Director, Bureau of Personnel 
Research, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Personnel Research, 
May, 1922. 

There are three lines of investiga- 
tion. 

1. To determine the nature and 
content of the job. 

2. To determine the capacity and 
characteristics of the satisfactory and 
satisfied workers on the job as dis- 
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tinguished from the parts and ca- 
pacities of those who are not satis- 
factory and satisfied. Also such traits 
as are essential to the job that are 
not possessed or not possessed in the 
same degree by workers on other 
jobs. 

3. To determine which capacities 
and qualities of the younger genera- 
tion we expect to advise will develop 
into such traits and characters as we 
find are in those who are satisfied and 
satisfactory and satisfied workers on 


the job. 
—_ W. J.D. 


Vocational Guidance. By B. Stol- 
berg. The Nation, June 14, 1922, 

pp. 717-18. 
The writer, while keenly enthusias- 
tic about vocational guidance, realizes 
some of its difficulties in a practical 


world. W. J.D. 


The Problem of Vocational Guid- 
ance in Correspondence 
Schools. By James McKinney, 
Educational Director, American 
School. Industrial Education 
Magazine, July, 1922, pp. 9, 10. 

The writer emphasizes the point of 
view that there is no final choice of 
occupation until life ends; that other 
things being equal, the job is de- 
sirable in proportion to the number 
of roads leading from it to better 
jobs; that the right choice is the 
thing that concerns us most; that 
opportunities are continually being 
thrust upon us, and our duty as men 
is to choose wisely. 

The article also discusses in detail 
the American School’s plan of carry- 
ing out a Vocational Guidance pro- 


— J. McK. 


Vocation Guidance in Foreign 
Countries. By G. H. Miles. 
The Journal of the National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology, 
January, 1922, pp. 28-32. 




















A description of two types of 
methods adopted by the various In- 
stitutes, i. €.: 

“(1) The aim is to make more 
widely known to children and teach- 
ers the characteristics of the com- 
mon occupations; (2) More definite 
particulars are first obtained of a 
child’s physical and mental character- 
istics by the aid of a series of scien- 
tific tests. These results, taken in 
conjunction with school records, past 
history and statistical information 
concerning the various occupations, 
afford very reliable material for suc- 
cessful guidance.” 

The writer describes the plan fol- 
lowed by Prof. J. W. Brewer of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance at 
Harvard University as a typical ex- 
ample of (1); and the plans followed 
by The Institutes at Brussels and 
Barcelona as examples of (2). 

Bz. C. 


“Where Foremen Find Time to 
Prevent Accidents.” By George 
Earl Wallis. National Safety 
News, June, 1922, pp. 9-12. 

An interesting account of a sys- 
tematic safety program carried on 
by the Gender, Paeschke & Frey 
Company, manufacturers of sheet 
metal products in Milwaukee. The 
general safety committee and the 
foreman’s safety organization com- 
prise the two important elements in 
the plan, the former is responsible 
for the theory and practice of safety 
work, the latter is responsible for 
discovering and reporting of unsafe 
conditions. 


x. C. 


Ten-Minute Talks to Foremen; 
(unsigned) serially in FAC- 
TORY beginning in June, 1922. 

Proposes a novel scheme to in- 
terest foremen in educating their 
men, and to post themselves more 
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fully in company products, processes, 
and policies by paying foremen $1.00 
for attending foremen’s discussions. 
The July installment discusses the 
importance of team-work and ways 
of securing it. 
A. J. B. 


Will Foremen Study? By B. M. 
Nussbaum. Industrial Manage- 
ment. April, 1922. pp. 229-233. 

This is the second article of the 
series beginning in the March number 
of Industrial Management under the 
title “Foremen Training as a Factor 
in Cost Reduction.” 

Most executives admit the need of 
better trained foremen, but many 
doubt the advantage of installing 
courses for training foremen on the 
ground that their foremen will not 
study such courses. The author meets 
this objection by citing the facts 
learned from the records of more 
than 300 plants. 

If the courses are too elaborate or 
make excessive demands not much can 
be expected from them; the average 
foreman has but a limited capacity 
for study. To avoid this difficulty 
“foremen conferences” have been 
tried. Unless the conference leader 
is especially gifted, this method is 
likely to consume time to little ad- 
vantage. 

The author believes that satisfac- 
tory courses can be arranged along 
any one of three plans: 

1. Lecture Plan. 

2. Conference Discussions. 

3. Standard Group Study Courses. 


The last course seems to be the 
most effective, while the second may 
be used for “post graduate work.” 
The author is convinced that fore- 
men will respond to courses: 

1. If the right kind of study is 

provided ; 
and 
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2. If it is represented to them in the 

right way. 

A table giving a comparative sum- 
mary of three leading systems of fore- 
man training by which a total of over 
40,000 foremen have been trained is 
a very valuable feature of the article. 


“Practical Training for Foremen,” 
by P. L. Burkhard, IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, July 20, 
1922, p. 169-172. 

This is number IX of a serial. 
The fallacies of time work, piece 
work and other wage systems, and 
the advantages of the Bedaux 
Premium Plan are shown. The 
author claims that the Bedaux plan 
is the most scientific and the most 
conducive to greater production per 


— A. J. B. 


The Training of Foremen. By 
Henry C. Link. Administration, 
July, 1922, pp. 88-98. 

The principles of foremen training 
enunciated in this article recommend 
themselves not only on account of 
their simplicity, sound pedagogy and 





common sense but also, in this period 
of striving to reduce overhead costs, 
because of their tendency to economy, 

Training of foremen should cover: 

1. The technical and material as- 
pects of their work. 

2. The direction of the force over 
which they exercise supervision. 

3. The proper interpretation of 
the policies and spirit of the man- 
agement to the employees. 

Only such phases of foremen train- 
ing as are common to foremanship 
in any industry can be successfully 
undertaken by an outside institution. 
Practices, processes, traditions and 
policies peculiar to a particular in- 
dustry or organization must be taught 
by it. The discussion method, led 
by foremen and department heads 
well versed in the subject under con- 
sideration, should be employed and 
meetings should be conducted on 
company time. In short “to be suc- 
cessful, the training of foremen must 
be conducted according to sound edu- 
cational practices and by a manage- 
ment which knows what it wants its 
foremen to know and to do.” 

R. H. 
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ForREMAN TRAINING 

The Committee on Foreman Train- 
ing is as follows: 

Chairman, Harry D. Tukey, Direc- 
tor of Foreman Conferences, New 
York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion; Charles R. Allen, Director, In- 
dustrial Service, Dunwoodie Indus- 
trial Institute; E. R. Cole, Superin- 
tendent, Acheson Graphite Co.; 
Frank A. Cushman, Federal Board 
of Vocational Education; W. D. 


Stearns, Assistant to Production 
Manager, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.; R. J. Young, 
Superintendent of Safety, Illinois 
Steel Company. 


EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 

The Committee on Employment 
and Labor Turnover is as follows: 

Chairman, H. E. Von Kersburg, 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.; Mrs. Robert 

W. Armstrong, Eastman Kodak Co.; 
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J. F. Fairclough, Jr., Jordan-Marsh 
& Co.; J. A. Garvey, Dennison 
Manufacturing Co.; G. A. Glyer, 
Marshall-Wells Co.; James Hemp- 
hill, Carnegie Steel Co.; Earl B. 
Morgan, The Curtis Publishing Co. 


DEVELOPING YOUNG EXECUTIVES 

The Committee on Developing 
Young Executives is as follows: 

Chairman, C. R. Dooley, Manager, 
Personnel and Training, Standard 
Oil Co. of N. J.; Norman Collyer, 
Assistant Secretary, Famous Players 
Lasky Corp.; A. S. Donaldson, Edu- 
cational Director, R. H. Macy & Co.; 
John D. Gill, Atlantic Refining Co.; 
Dr. R. W. Husband, Associate Dean, 
Dartmouth College. 


House OrGANs 

The Committee on House Organs 
for Training Purposes is as follows: 

Chairman, F. P. Pitzer, Superin- 
tendent of Employment and Service, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
Bert Barnes, Editor, The Blue Pen- 
cil; Harry Botsford, Publicity Man- 
ager, Dodge Manufacturing Co.; C. 
S. Cooper, Editorial Director, W. R. 
Grace & Co.; S. B. Hord, Editor, 
Kodak Magazine, Eastman Kodak 
Co.; James Melvin Lee, Director, 
School of Journalism, New York 
University; J. W. McIver, Editor, 
Edison Lamp Work News, Edison 
Lamp Works; Sterling Patterson, 
Managing Editor, Western Electric 
News; R. E. Ramsay, Vice-President, 
James F. Newcomb & Co.; H. C. 
Young, Editor, The Telephone News, 
The Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PuBLIC SCHOOL 
RELATIONS 
The Committee on Industrial and 
Public School Relations follows: 
Chairman, C. S. Coler, Educational 
Director, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.; Alfred  P. 
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Fletcher, Assistant Superintendent, 
Cleveland Board of Education; A. B. 
Gibson, Manager, Westinghouse 
Technical Night School; Mrs. Bea- 
trice Henry; Frank A. Leavitt, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent, Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools; E. E. Sheldon, Super- 
visor of Apprentices, R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Co.; Mrs. Helen B. Woolley, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 


Jos ANALysis COMMITTEE 
Committee on Job Analysis is: 
Chairman, Harry A. Hopf, H. A. 

Hopf & Co.; Robert Carson, New 
York Telephone Co.; Arthur H. 
Carver, Swift & Co.; Dr. Hugo 
Diemer, La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity; E. D. Elliot, Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co.; J. D. Hackett, Indus- 
trial Counsellor; Miss C. Eugenia 
Lies, Planning Dept., R. H. Macy & 
Co.; Dr. C. K. Lyons, Kaufmann De- 
partment Store; H. A. Richmond, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


SHopP TRAINING 
Committee on Shop Training is: 
Chairman, R. L. Sackett, Dean of 

Engineering, The Pennsylvania State 
College; Major A. J. Beatty, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co.; J. C. Bower, 
Superintendent of Employment, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co.; T. D. Davies, Assistant Vice- 
President, National Tube Co.; Prof. 
N. C. Miller, Secretary, The Penn- 
sylvania State College; D. E. Scull, 
General Electric Co. 


CONVENTION ProGRAM COMMITTEE 
The Committee on the Convention 
Program is as follows: Chairman, 
Dr. Henry C. Link, U. S. Rubber 
Co.; C. S. Coler, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co.; J. 
W. Dietz, Western Electric Co.; C. 
R. Dooley, Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J.; Oscar Miller, Standard Oil 
Co. of N. J.; W. H. Winans, Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
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THE 1922 CONVENTION 


of the 


NATIONAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


will be held 
NOVEMBER 8, 9, 10 
Rae eee 


AT THE WILLIAM PENN HOTEL 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











METHODS OF DISSEMINATING 
INFORMATION TO EMPLOYEES 


LIMITED EDITION 


A special report prepared from information provided by a 
number of America’s most progressive companies. The report 
has the special merit of brevity. Its final preparation has had 
the benefit of the advice and criticism of a number of leading 
personnel executives. 


Two copies free to company members 
Price to non-members . . . $2.00 oorace 
Price to individual members 1.60 35%... 


Send orders to 
National Personnel Association, 20 Vesey St., New York City 

















